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Waiting ! 

Behold how glad I meet you at the door 
To bid you welcome, Bright New Year, 


And speed upon his way the Old Year o’er 
Without a tear! 


For I have learned the terrors that you hold 
Can do a trusting heart no harm. 

Old years have taught, the bleakest day and cold 
Fair hope can warm. 


Dark Angel Death, who walkest by your side i 
And feigns our friends to steal away, 
But carries them to rest, where they shall bide ; 
Our coming day. i 
| 
f 


Tis true that Time can Chill our flaming youth 

And drift our brow with heaping snows, 

But through long years the way, the Light, the Truth 
More clearly glows. 


——E 


Hence you can write no sorrow on my‘soul. ! 
So storm and bluster as you may, 

To rise above your darkest clouds that roll, 

I need but pray. 





Some time shall sound in some year’s busy hum 
A voice my soul doth long to hear, 

Oh, do you bring my Master’s call to “Come”? 
My Dear New Year! 


—James Smiley, C. Ss. R. 











Father Tim Casey 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. FRANCIS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


At Rome, Father Casey and his young friend, Lawrence Dwyer, 
broke away from the “conducted tour” and elected to do their own con- 
ducting. In the white dawn of a delightful October day, they left 
the hotel and turned down an ancient street where gladiators and mar- 
tyrs, centurions and cardinals, slaves and saints had walked before. 
Straight ahead, clean cut against the morning sky, towered the Sabine 
Hills, and in their gray shadow, the dim outlines of Tivoli. Nearer 
and more imposing on the south rose Monte Cavo; a ray from the 
unseen sun had just touched the ruined temple on its summit. Away 
to the north was cold, hard Mount Soracte. To complete the picture, 
they paused a moment to glance behind; there, clean, white, graceful, 
above the misty Tiber, St. Peter’s Dome seemed more like some airy 
palace let down from the sky than a wall of masonry rising from the 
solid earth. 

“Oh, there is too much beauty here,” crried the priest. “We had 
best shut our eyes and run for the railroad station, or we shall not 
have the heart to leave the Eternal City, even for the few days we had 
planned.” 

“It’s not beauty, but coffee, I’m thinking of now,” growled Dwyer, 
who was panting to keep up with the priest. “Remember you promised 
we should find it on the way.” 

“Very well, you hopeless materialist. Here it is right now.” And 
he stopped short before a half-opened door a few steps below the 
sidewalk. 

“What! In that hole in the wall!” cried Dwyer, peering into the 
dim interior. ‘More than likely a bandit is hiding there—or, maybe, 
a wildcat.” 


In the little shop, three feet deep and five feet long, however, they 
encountered nothing more formidable than a talkative little old man, 
who served them a cup of very hot and very black coffee. Warmed and 
refreshed, they hurried on their way, and, rounding the ruined walls of 
the great baths of Diocletian, they came in sight of the railway terminal. 

“And now, Padre, where do we go from here?” 
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“Have you no choice at all in the matter?” 

“None whatever. I leave myself to your mercy. Only let us get 
out in the country where we can see those grand old towns and monas- 
teries and castles standing so firmly on the summit of those glorious 
Italian mountains.” 

“T have been concocting a scheme whereby we can do that to our 
heart’s content and still not run about aimlessly, but have a unifying 
principle in our travels. We will make this little excursion into central 
Italy ‘in the footsteps of St. Francis.’ The Poverello of Assisi will be 
both our inspiration and our guide.” 

“Suits me,” cried Dwyer. “So many great men have left their 
tracks in this historic dust that we shall be treading in some famous 
footsteps, no matter where we go. What place must I buy our tickets 
for?” 

“Buy them for Assisi. No, buy them for Cortona. We can then stop 
off at Assisi.” 

“Does this agent have to fix the ticket for a stopover?” 

“No, that is not necessary. If you have a ticket for two hundred 
kilometers, you are entitled to one stopover at any station along the 
line; if your ticket is for four hundred kilometers, you are entitled to 
two stopovers, and so on.” 

“That’s a funny way.” 

“The Italians think it a good way. And, who knows, perhaps they 
are right.” Then, as the young man started for the ticket window, 
“No, Larry, don’t go there; that is first class. Go to the next one.” 

“But, Father Tim, we are not second-class guys; we’re regular 
fellows.” 

“T admit the allegation. However, even regular fellows travel sec- 
ond class over here—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and such. See the 
lineup at that second-class window.” 

“That’s a fact. They look like a bunch of bank presidents—fancy 
clothes, canes, brief cases.” 

“In this country there are three classes. Poor people travel third 
class; the well-to-do travel second; first class is reserved for the snobs, 
and for foreigners who do not know any better.” 

Dwyer took his place at the end of the line. In due time he re- 
turned waving two tickets for Cortona. But he had another difficulty. 

“Say, haven’t they any mileage rate on these Italian railroads? Do 
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‘they just leave it to each ticket seller to charge what he thinks he can 
get by with? I had figured out, from our little trip the other day, how 
much they charge a kilometer. This ticket is scarcely more than half 
of that rate.” 

Father Casey laughed. “Larry, that is another of their rulings to 
encourage the people to use the railroads and see Italy first. On a 
short trip you pay, say, two cents a kilometer; on a longer one, one 
and three-fourths; on a still longer one, about one and one-half, and 
so on. That is why it was good business for us, since we intended 
going eventually to Cortona, to buy our ticket all the way, and stop 
over at Assisi, rather than to buy our ticket, first to Assisi and then to 
Cortona.” 

“Say, you would think nobody would stay at home, when they have 
such an attractive arrangement.” 

“But that is not all,” continued the priest. “Suppose you are a 
salesman on the road a great deal. You can buy an annual permit 
which entitles you to unlimited transportation during that period, and, 
if you were a Cardinal, you could ride free.” 

As they walked down the platform, Dwyer could not help laughing 
at the tiny coaches and the miniature engines with their piping whistles. 
Most of all was he amused at the freight cars, each bearing the motto 
so well known to our soldier boys, “Capacity, eight horses or forty 


” 


men. 


“Why don’t they get two or three real trains over here and junk all 
these toys?” 

“They prefer it this way,” the priest replied. “And, who knows, 
perhaps here again they are right. Henry Ford claims the biggest 
economic mistake in American railroading is the heavy equipment. 
Henry may talk foolishly about many things, but he knows what kind 
of machinery brings in the money.” 


In Italy the passenger coaches are divided into compartments. A 
compartment has two long seats facing each other, each accommodating 
four persons; thus, in a compartment, there is space for eight. Our 
Americans walked down the aisle and found in each compartment, four 
or five persons, who had distributed themselves and their luggage over 
the seats in such a way as to give the impression that all the places were 
taken. They then sat gazing vacantly into space trying desperately to 
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look innocent and nonchalant. Father Casey, knowing the trick—in 
fact, he had sometimes tried it himself—walked boldly in. 

“Excuse me, Sir, this place is free, is it not?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes.” And the person interrogated began hastily to 
gather up his belongings and store them in the rack overhead, where 
they belonged. 


While the priest recited his breviary, Dwyer set out on a tour of 


exploration through the train. After some time he burst into the com- 


partment and threw himself down beside his friend. 

“Father Tim, I have just made the mistake of my life. Three 
coaches to the rear, I heard a party speaking English. It sounded so 
good, after all this lingo, that I ventured to enter the compartment and 
introduce myself. Horrors! Two old maids and their mamma doing 
Italy! They were charmed to meet a fellow American—so many things 
they wanted to know. They asked me how much is the Pope’s salary, 
who is his housekeeper, whether the big Vittorio Emmanuele Monu- 
ment is a shrine to the Virgin, and why priests don’t get married. They 
are the typical camp meeting variety. They came fully determined to 
be scandalized at everything they see in Italy. Oh, look, Father Tim, 
we are coming to a river.” 

“We are not coming to it, Lawrence, we are following it. It is old 
Father Tiber himself. We are going to keep on following the yellow 
stream toward its source up in the high Appenines.” 

“There is a steep cliff jutting out into the river,” said Dwyer. He 
pressed his face against the glass and saw one wonder after another. 
“On the side of the cliff,’ he announced, “is an old town. And, see, 
further up is a monastery, and on the very summit a ruined fortress. 
There is the archway through which the armored knight rode forth 
to do battle with his rival. I see another cliff with a fortress on top 
of it. That is where his rival was entrenched. And there is another 
hill and another castle. Say, Padre, I should be quite content to get 
off right here and spend the rest of our time roaming about these hills, 
even though we forego walking in the footsteps of St. Francis.” 

“My boy, you cannot get away from them. At this very moment 
we are traveling in the footsteps of St. Francis.” 

“Did the Saint tramp that old road winding along there between the 
mountains and the river?” 


“Not only St. Francis, but the whole Franciscan Order came down 


} 
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this road. They were on their way from Assisi to Rome to ask the 
Holy Father to approve the new society and to receive their vows as 
the charter members.” 

“How many were there at the time?” 

“When they left Assisi, there were eleven besides the Saint. How- 
ever, one more was added to their number at Rieti, a picturesque ancient 
city a little further ahead. In that place they met a knight, named 
Angelo, of the noble family of Tancredi. Francis stopped him to say: 
‘Messer Angelo, already many years you have worn belt and sword and 
spurs; it is now high time that you exchange your belt for a rope, your 
sword for a cross, and your spurs for the mud and dust of the streets.’ 
Angelo Tancredi had the grace and the courage to follow this extraordi- 
nary vocation. And so Francis plodded on toward Rome followed, like 
Our Lord, by twelve disciples.” 

“Padre, this is interesting.” And Dwyer settled down at the win- 
dow to watch the winding road and to dream over the picture of these 
thirteen coarse-clad, unshaven, dust-begrimed tramps, the nucleus of 
that vast Order which was to revive the love of God in millions of 
hearts and plant the faith in every corner of the globe. Suddenly he 
turned to the priest. 

“Why, Padre,” he exclaimed, “this same scene was repeated in our 
own country when the brown-robed Padres trudged along the Camino 
Real from San Diego to Mission Dolores.” 

“Precisely. I remember how you used to rave about the old, old 
California Missions. A hundred and fifty years seemed so very old; 
but St. Francis and his companions passed along the road you see out 
there and prayed in the old church on that hilltop in 1209—more than 
seven centuries ago, and nearly three centuries before America was 
discovered.” 

Lawrence Dwyer was day-dreaming again, and as he dreamed, he 
softly sang: 

“It’s a long road and sunny; it’s a long road and old; 
And the brown Padres made it for the flocks of the fold; 
They made it for the sandals of the sinner feet that trod 
From the fields in the open to the shelter house of God.” 


“Surplus wealth is a sacred trust which its possessor is bound to 
administer in his lifetime for the good of the community.”—Carnegie. 





























Scholar and Saint 
PROFESSOR CONTARDO FERRINI 
Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Contardo Ferrini, Professor of Roman Law at the University of 
‘Pavia, died at Suna, near Milan, Italy, October 17, 1902. Three years 
later a movement was begun for his canonization. It is now well under 
way. 

His was a remarkable career. To sketch it briefly: In 1880 he 
finished his studies at the University of Pavia with highest honors and 
was made Bachelor of Laws. He won a scholarship which sent him to 
the University of Berlin in Germany. 

Here, from 1880 to 1882, he did his graduate work, winning the 
esteem of all his professors. 

In 1884, returned to Italy, he began his life-work as Professor of 
Law and indefatigable writer. From 1884 to 1887 he taught at the 
University of Pavia; in 1887 he was called to the University of Messina; 
in 1889, three universities urgently asked for him, but he was finally 
assigned to Pavia (in 1890) by the Ministry of Education. 

In 1895 he was elected to the Municipal Council of Milan, and while 
taking an active part in the Municipal affairs continued to teach at 
Pavia. 

Meanwhile he kept his pen busy incessantly. His first work was 
published in 1881 at Berlin. From that time on he began to contribute 
regularly to various periodicals, juristic and literary, while working on 
his books. He was considered the greatest living authority on Roman 
Law. 

And this man is now proposed for the honors of the altar. When 
he died it was commonly said: The Saint has died. His personality 
is worth closer attention. Here was a professor, a recognized man of 
science, to whose scientific work the universities of Europe paid homage 
—who united in his person the qualities of a saint. 


1. THE Home or CoNTARDO FERRINI. 


The family was poor but deeply Catholic. His father, Professor 
Rinaldo Ferrini, raised himself to comfortable circumstances by his 
successful work as Professor of Mathematics at Pavia. His mother 
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was Luigia Buccellati, niece of Professor Buccellati of the University 
of Pavia. 

The character of Professor Rinaldo Ferrini is revealed very clearly 
in his diary, which has come down to us. It begins thus: 

“Teach me, O Lord, thy ways: direct me in the way of thy com- 
mandments. (Ps. 118.) All the happenings of my life, happy as well 
as sad, must lead me to God; for that He has destined them.” He 
wrote several books of a scientific character that deserved to be trans- 
lated into French and German and were highly esteemed. He taught 
in various high schools and colleges of Pavia and Milan from 1868 to 
1906, surviving his still more famous son Contardo by six years. In 
1914 the ministry of Public Instruction of Milan erected a monument 
to his memory. 

His mother, Luigia Baccellati, came of a very good family that 
had been impoverished by reverses. She was the eighteenth child. But 
the Professor admired the Christian spirit of piety, “the serene virtue” 
of the family, as he says in his diary, that lent even to their poverty 
a certain dignity. On their marriage day, the Professor wrote: 

“This union, which Faith has completed, may it be willed and de- 
termined by God, may it be blessed by Him! May He grant us even 
to our last day, harmony of wills and a love truly Christian. May 
He grant us to educate our children for Him, to better our position, 
and to propose to ourselves as reward always Himself.” 

Of this union was born on April 4, 1859, the first child, Contardo 
Ferrini. Two years later we find this note in the father’s diary: 

“To the graces, to the precocious intelligence of our Contardo may 
the Saviour add a docile heart, a heart that loves Him. May I never 
have the misfortune to see him stray from the right path.” 

Poor as they were in these first years of their married life, Con- 
tardo’s parents believed that children need air and sunlight and room 
to play and for this reason, at great expense considering their scant 
means, they bought a summer cottage at Suna, on Lake Maggiore, 
where the family spent the vacations together. In the diary we find the 
following reference to the first vacation spent there: 

“T enjoyed a most happy vacation, finding with my Gina (his wife) 
all the sweetness of conjugal peace.” 


2. THe Boy ConrTarpo. 
Of all the children, Contardo profited most by the vacations on Lake 
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Maggiore. ‘The Professor, writing to a friend, said of him: “Con- 
tardo profits more than the rest in the country—always in motion, always 
lively, he is my companion and he keeps me busy and keeps my thoughts 
distracted from other things.” 

Vivacity, in fact, was the characteristic note of the boy. He seemed 
never to rest. In the courtyard of the apartment where the family lived 
in Milan, he gathered round him his cousins and children of the neigh- 
borhood and engaged in noisy games. He frightened his parents once 
by climbing to the roof of the building. But at other times, he built 
an altar and played priest. In a word, he was a boy—needing correc- 
tion for the boyish mischief he did just like any other. 

At the age of six, he was sent to the Institute Borelli—a private 
school. The discipline was very severe. There was no time for play 
at the school; classes began at 9; at noon the pupils were marched, 
two by two, into a dining room and similarly back to classes again 
until 5 o’clock, when they were sent home under tutelage. His school- 
masters of those early days have no special memories of Contardo, 
except that he was gentle, kind to his companions, diligent in study. 

Monsignor Corbello, who was instructor in Catechism at the School, 
wrote that “Contardo was one of the best, if not the best of the pupils— 
always good, and despite his natural vivacity, always docile and obedi- 
ent.” His schoolmaster adds that he always studied hard and took 
almost all prizes. In a letter written when he was nine years old, we 
find this note: 

“A month ago I began to study Latin and French. We are at the 
verbs in both, having studied all about adjectives, pronouns and prep- 
ositions.” 

Languages came easily to him; arithmetic was his stumblingblock. 
His memory was remarkable; even as a lad he composed some rather 
notable poems and showed a great deal of originality, clearness and 
force in expressing his ideas and in argument. His companions called 
him “Aristotle,” we are 'told. 

Professor Luigi Visconti says: “I know that Contardo, at the In- 
stitute Borelli, where I studied with him, was very studious, because 
my parents set him before me as a model.” 

His father realized that he had a difficult task before him in the 
education of this boy. In him were apparent seeds of good and bad; 
he was vivacious and passionate, but docile. Severity and love were 
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needed. The father took the boy’s education into his hands, so that 
afterwards, those who knew him-in his prime, said: “Rinaldo Ferrini 
was the source whence Contardo drew his holiness.” 

And Contardo himself later wrote: “What would have happened 
to me if I had come from some other family or had a different educa- 
tion!” 

A brief note on how the day was spent at home will give us some 
insight into the forces that entered into the boy’s formation. After 
school the family went for a walk, and invariably it ended in some 
church, with a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. Professor Rinaldo pro- 
longed his prayers, and Contardo, kneeling beside him, never grew 
impatient. Night prayers were always said together. 


3. First Hoty ComMuNION. 


At that time First Communion was not given to children till they 
had reached their thirteenth year. Contardo was no longer a child, 
nor yet a young man, but already that critical age had begun for him, 
when youth enters with its indistinct desires, an unintelligible want for 
greatness, glory, love; when the heart is unquiet, and the imagination 
flashes with rays of the beautiful, the good, the great, of vague ideals, 
and in the heart the first storms of passion are felt. 

Contardo understood the importance of the act. According to the 
custom of the day, the children preparing for first Communion attended 
instructions during Lent and received on the second Thursday after 
Easter. Contardo received his instructions from an aunt of his, who 
was an Ursuline nun; she seemed to have a special aptitude for this, 
as the results show. The last fifteen days were spent by the boy in 
retreat. The Sister tells of the extraordinary recollection and devotion 
of the lad. His brothers and sisters as well as his parents remarked 
the seriousness of his preparation. 

“First Communion is the poetry of youth.” The church garlanded 
with flowers, the altar brilliant with lights, the harmony of clear child- 
like voices in tender song—all make the day like a smile from heaven 
in the midst of human toil. Contardo was with the rest—but more 
recollected, more devout. A change had come over him. Those who 
knew him did not fail to note it. His father said later on: 

“From that day on dates the strange impulse toward a valiant spir- 
itual life that ever marked his conduct at home and in public.” 
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What went on in his heart we can only guess. He had been wild 
as boys are wild—but he was also studious, pious and kind. But from 
this day on his life seemed to have gained unity—a definiteness of 
direction, which it never lost—a singleness of purpose, born of a sort 
of inspiration, as a Jesuit Father who knew him, put it, which led him 
ever nearer and straighter to God. 

When his younger sister made her first Communion—Contardo was 
then 22—he wrote to her: 

“This is the day of great resolutions—resolutions that must hold 
for one’s whole life; the day of an eternal and ineffable compact, by 
which we wish for nothing but the good, always the good and all the 
good. It is a promise of imperial love, the offering of the poor heart 
of a creature who knows not how to respond to the tenderness of its 
Creator; it is the most sweet converse of a child with its father, after 
which nought remains for us except to yearn for the fulfillment of our 
adoption. 

“And you will experience at once the effects in a detachment from 
all that brings a chill dissipation of heart—in a peace, in a joy that sur- 
passes all sense, in an annihilation of yourself before your Lord, in a 
fullness of charity that would embrace all, in an ingenuous simplicity 
that would scarce exclude a virtuous prudence. 

“You will scarcely know the passions, the doubts and torments that 
vex the poor lovers of this world; in the midst of the world, you will 
pass without being able to convince yourself that sin is possible.” 

What splendid words of enthusiastic faith! Was this what Con- 
tardo himself experienced? Was this what that day meant for him— 
a day of resolves that must hold for life—an eternal comfort with his 
Lord? 

4. FoRMATION OF CHARACTER. 

Lady Albasini-Serosati, an intimate friend of the Ferrini family, 
used to say to her children, speaking of Contardo: 

“T cannot understand how a boy, who in his childhood was so lively 
and mischievous, should have become so lovable and self-possessed.” 
But to her son Herman, a companion of Contardo, this was no marvel. 
He declared that Contardo “exercised a continual work of moral per- 
fecting of himself, obtaining results truly wonderful. I have the im- 
pression,” he added, “that he has acquired a complete control of him- 
self.” 
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Another companion of those school days, Leopold Caccialupi, 
averred: When he was about 14, there manifested itself in him a great 
religious sense; then he completely controlled his-character, and devoted 
himself with precocious seriousness and with marvelous assiduity to 
study and to piety.” 

The means whereby he gained this remarkable self-control, are in- 
dicated in the words of Cavaliere Rinaldo Ferrario, who was a fellow 
pupil of his in High School, and who declares that Contardo received 
Holy Communion almost daily, often made visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, frequently attended the Sermons in the Church of San Fedele; 
joined the confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament and attended the 
catechetical instructions. 

There were some schoolmates indeed, who while admiring his genius 
and diligence, laughed at his religiousness and retirement. The boy 
was not in the least troubled about this; in fact, he took a special liking 
to them and became their defender. 

The second means that Contardo used in those school days, for 
the perfecting of his character was constant vigilance and avoidance of 
all occasions that could endanger his faith or his virtue. 

Cavaliere Ferrario tells of an instance in point, at High School: 
“One day a companion, wishing to vex him, put before him an indecent 
photograph. Contardo, contrary to my expectations, showed not the 
least anger, but at once quietly removed the photograph and recollected 
himself a moment. Then I saw him speak to that companion who had 
played so miserable a joke on him, but without the least trace of resent- 
ment, only to correct him kindly. The companion was evidently dis- 
concerted and touched.” 

Others laughed at him. But when they needed help in their studies, 
they came to him because they recognized his outstanding talents and 
accomplishments. Contardo always helped them and especially in their 
examinations. Not only his fellow pupils, but also the professors— 
even those who had no Christian principles—for at that time “the scien- 
tific” world of Italy was strongly infected with materialism—were com- 
pelled to admire the lad for his ability and independence. 

One day, in his early high school years—he was thirteen—one of 
the professors “to whom,” as Contardo said, “years had not brought 
prudence nor the gift of reflection,” permitted himself to make a scoffing 
remark about God in the presence of the scholars. “God,” he said, 
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“created the world for his pleasure and has other things to think about. 
What does He care about man!” 


“I was revolted by the triviality of the scorn and perhaps more by 
the stupidity of the idea,” said Contardo. In his notebook he wrote 
this beautiful apostrophe: 


“But, Thou, O good and holy God, hast made me understand the 
folly of this idea. Till now Thou hast taught me that far more worthy 
of God is that infinite Wisdom that reaches even to the last of His 
creatures, that mindful providence that forgets not the sparrow hunger- 
ing amid the winter snows, that fatherly tenderness that counts the beats 
of our hearts! When I wished to rise to Thee, Thou didst inspire me 
to seek in the world every flower of virtue, every grace of sentiment, 
every pious and noble emotion and to enlarge them to infinity. ‘ 
I experienced and was overwhelmed by Thy grandeur, attracted by Thy 
ineffable beauty. . . . I have come from Thee and have said: ‘As 


the hart panteth after the fountains of living waters, so my soul yearns 
for Thee, O Lord.’ ” 


Beautiful, indeed. An allusion in one of his later writings seems 
to indicate that about this time he read the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
One could parallel these lines of the High School boy with many a sen- 
tence from that other great thinker and saint. 


Some years after his death some of his books and note papers from 
his High School years were found and among notes for study were little 
ejaculatory prayers. 


For a while a period of distaste for prayer set in; it was a hard trial 
for the lad just entering High School. The things that gave him so 
much consolation now left him cold; he became a prey to nausea and 
melancholy. It showed in his face—which otherwise always smiling, 
now seemed sad. But Contardo knew his duty to love God even with- 
out consolation; religion is a matter of principle, not of taste. When 
later, a friend of his was under a severe trial, Ferrini wrote: 

“Take heart; exult at the thought that where there is much sorrow 
God has great designs; that tribulation is the path by which the Lord 
leads souls that he loves much and counts upon much. The day will 
come when the most tender Saviour ‘will wipe away every tear from 


their eyes,’ as Scripture says, and in that day who would not wish to 
have shed some.” 
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He meant it, he had learned it when a lad. It was just this spiritual 
pluck that brought him through his own trial. 

While Contardo was in High School at Milan, he used to go to the 
Anbrosian Library during his noon hours, and browsing among the 
books got the idea to study Hebrew so as to be able to read the Bible 
in the original. He made known his desire to the prefect of the Library. 
This man was Abbate Ceriano, a worthy predecessor of Monsignor, 
after Cardinal Ratti, now Pope Pius XI. He recognized the talents 
of the boy and told him he would teach him, not only Hebrew, but also 
Syriac and the first notions of Sanskrit and Coptic. But he learned 
more than this from the scholarly Prefect of the Library. He learned 
a great deal about manuscripts and the patient work necessary for sound 
research. And just these things helped him later on in his life work. 
When he came to take up the study of Roman Law he had to delve 
into old Syriac and Coptic Codices and his knowledge of Hebrew en- 
abled him to write his articles on Hebrew legislation. 


The famous scientist, Abbate Stoppani, professor of geology at the 
Polytechnic Institute, awoke in the alert boy a love of nature that re- 
mained with him all his life. During these years, with his other com- 
panions, he formed what they called “a domestic academy”; the three 
would discuss problems and at times invite their families to these dis- 
cussions. Generally, Contardo had the discussion and he always treated 
questions of philology. He also joined the “Alexander Manzoni Circle” 
composed of a group of Catholic High School and Junior College Stu- 
dents. Contardo’s father was President of the Circle, and here Con- 
tardo became known among his companions as “St. Aloysius.” Strange 
to say, this name was taken up wherever Contardo Ferrini went. His 
presence seemed to suggest to everybody the thought of that youthful 
saint. 

He finished his studies with the highest marks and many urged him 
to go to the University of Pavia. His father, however, sent him to 
the Borromeo College. He brought with him the following recom- 
mendation : 


“This is to certify that Contardo Ferrini is a youth most com- 
mendable for the solidity of his Catholic principles, the spotlessness of 
his morals, the nobility of his sentiments, and is deserving of special 
regard.” 
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5. AT THE BorroMEo COLLEGE. 

Contardo was now seventeen. This was the first time that he left 
home. He now found himself in the midst of a youth that was free 
and impudent. For how many a youth the University had become a 
tomb of Faith. Would it be such for him? 

School opened November 16, 1876. The first day proved his mettle. 
Some of the students, who knew Contardo’s piety and his singular 
purity, took it into their heads to play a joke on him. They put up 
two pictures in his room—one a nude figure with the inscription: Your 
Origin; the other, a grinning skeleton, with the words, Your End. 
When Contardo entered they met him with mockery and jeers and led 
him to his room, entering with him. Hardly had he seen the nude 
image, when his face became serious. He tore it down and quietly but 
firmly said to the jeering students: “You could have done to my room 
and to me anything you liked; I wouldn’t mind it. But I don’t like 
this joke because it offends Our Lord.” The words, and more still the 
way in which he said them, made a deep impression, and though they 
laughed as they left his room, later on they spoke of the incident in 
his praise. 

The student body in general was composed of young men who had 
fairly lost their faith, and whose moral standards were rather low. 
Contardo realized shortly that it would cost him many a-struggle to 
maintain his high principles. But he was determined. 

“Tt is hard,” he wrote, “to maintain our principles when ridicule 
is used against us; but will we for that renounce our dignity? Will 
our contempt of the world be lessened? Will we give up with sacri- 
legious cowardice, the friendship of God? Let us ever feel deeply that 
dignity of a child of God, and that will help not a little to strengthen 
us in those difficult moments in which the folly of men turns to ridicule, 
our convictions, our hopes.” 

This high ideal he kept before him heroically through all those 
years. 

Contardo took up the study of law. In the lecture hall he always 
took a seat in the front row in order to be able to hear the lectures 
better and take his notes. All his old companions at the University tell 
of those notes of his—so well written, so judiciously taken—because 
he gladly let anyone have them that wished them, and not only that, 
they often went to him for a fuller explanation of the lectures: it was 
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a spontaneous acknowledgment of his remarkable talents. 

But one thing puzzled the students. Between lectures there was a 
quarter hour recess. While the others hastened to the cafeteria or 
chatted in the courtyard, Contardo disappeared. It was a long while 
before they found out. One of the students followed him. Contardo 
went to a near-by church to spend his time in prayer. 

“TI saw him,” said the young man, afterwards an attorney, “kneeling 
before the altar, as it were, in an ecstacy of prayer, on his face the 
expression of a person transported out of the world.” 

Besides the lectures of the course in Jurisprudence, he also attended 
those of literature, and especially of Greek literature; and he continued 
his studies in Oriental languages. In that first year at the University 
he wrote a scientific work, entitled, “Researches in Juridic Capacity 
among the Hebrews.” 

In fact, he worked so hard that he broke down completely and was 
forced to return home. He seemed to be developing consumption. But 
in a short time he was back again at his studies. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


A NEW YEAR 





New beginnings possess something of the buoyancy and power and 
possibilities of Youth. Youth starting out right is a glorious thing to 
see; it has such a fund of hope and promise for the long life of daily 
routine that lies before it; such a strong foundation for the building of 
a graceful structure out of the things life puts into its hands that it 
actually stands for everything promising and hopeful in the business 
of life. 

The beginning of a New Year is thus for everybody what Youth 
is to life. The past can be laid away—put aside—forgotten. Old dis- 
couragements and failures and relapses can be sloughed off with their 
dead weight of despair in the hopefulness that is born of a fresh start. 
It is the time for planning—as if nothing had gone before. In one word 
—it is the time for looking forward. 

All of us can use it—the New Year—as a shining new tool placed 
at our hand. But like any tool—it will do nothing if left lying idle; 
it must be taken up and wielded with energy and vigor. As Youth 
takes life into its hands—let us seize on the New Year and use it to 
advance to true success in life as we have never advanced before. 
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The Spanish Redemptorists in China 
FATHER VELASCO, C.Ss.R. (1901-1928) 


THEIR MIsSION 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, in his immortal Encyclical entitled 
RERUM ECCLESIAE raised his apostolic voice to recommend to the 
Catholic world a work that is at once grand and salutary, namely, the 
redeeming work of creating in heathen lands new religious Congrega- 
tions “more closely adapted to the character and customs of the natives 
and to the nature and climate of the country.” The Apostolic Delegate 
to China, Archbishop Celsus Constantini, on his visit to Rome in Octo- 
ber, 1926 in company with the first native Chinese Bishops, studied 
with them a way of bringing to a head in China this most cherished 
wish of the Pope, laying out some general plans in the form of Statutes 
which would govern a NEW CONGREGATION of native Chinese 
priests. 

This new Congregation, born in the fervent enthusiasm for a grand 
idea, would be called the Congregation of the DISCIPLES OF THE 
LORD, in memory of the disciples whom Our Lord sent before Him, 
two by two, to the cities and hamlets that He was to visit in person. 
The members of the new apostolic Congregation must harbor in their 
breast two most particular loves: love for the Most Blessed Sacrament 
and love for our Holy Father, the Pope. 

The PRIMARY end of the Institute is the personal sanctification 
of its members. The SECONDARY end which may be considered 
primary in a certain sense, since it is essentially bound up with the first, 
is the propagation of the Faith in China. To give solidity, form and 
life to this enterprise, it was necessary to begin with boys, founding a 
Seminary for those who had a vocation to the priesthood. The training 
of such boys is at present going on at Suanhwafu, a most delightful 
valley near Peking. Archbishop Constantini and the revered Bishop 
Tchao (who offered his life on the altar of charity soon after) had 
placed the first stone of the new Seminary, a beautiful edifice. But who 
would continue the work of construction and consolidation? Who 
would become the carvers of souls, the spiritual guides who as teachers 
and educators would form the spirit of the new Institute and direct the 
youthful noble-minded Chinese students who were soon to go forth 
to fight the battles of the Lord? This singular glory has fallen to the 
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lot of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, founded by the 
Most Zealous Doctor of the Church, St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. 


THE First MIssIONARIES. THE HoLocaustT 


The Pope had but to express the most ardent desire of his heart. 
The Most Rev. Patrick Murray, Superior General of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, (who was host to the six native Chinese 
Bishops during their stay in Rome and afforded them the opportunity 
of making their spiritual exercises prior to consecration in his house) 
understood with his truly apostolic spirit the value of the holy venture 
recommended to him and at once willingly accepted the gracious offer 
of Christ’s Vicegerent on earth. In this wise there was also realized 
one of the most fervent yearnings of St. Alphonsus himself, who as 
a newly ordained priest, entered the Chinese College at Naples where 
young men were preparing themselves for the mission fields in the 
Celestial Empire. For the great Alphonsus divine Providence had 
other and higher plans. But the desire to labor in China, which was 
not fulfilled in the person of the Father and Founder of the Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Redeemer, has been realized recently in his 
spiritual sons, the Redemptorists of the Spanish Province. And rightly 
was Spain chosen; for this most Catholic nation is known as the 
COUNTRY OF MISSIONARIES par excellence, not only for its 
achievements in the past, but also for its present activity. At all times 
Spain has stood at the back of the Great White Shepherd of Christen- 
dom, ever at the service of the cause of God and of His Church. 


With holy joy and full heart the Spanish Province accepted the 
mission to form the new Institute in China. On February 24, 1928 
Fathers Secundo Miguel Rodriguez (the Superior of the small band), 
Jose Moran Pan, and Secundo Velasco left Marseilles for the Far East. 
These were the first Redemptorist missionaries to undertake the new 
work. After a long voyage, during which the blessing of God ac- 
companied them, they finally reached Peking on April 9th, which hap- 
pened to be Easter Monday. Archbishop Constantini received them 
into his own residence, appointed two private tutors to teach them the 
Chinese language, and secured for them the advantage of attending 
the classes at the Catholic University of Peking, which is conducted so 
ably by American Benedictines. 

God, however, builds His masterpieces upon the foundation stone 
of sacrifice. “Unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, 
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itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit (John 
12, 24.25). The first sacrifice demanded by our Lord was the sacrifice 
of one of the founders of the Congregation of the DISCIPLES OF 
THE LORD, the beloved Bishop Tchao, one of the newly consecrated 
Chinese Bishops. After receiving episcopal consecration in Rome from 
the hands of Christ’s Vicar on earth, Bishop Tchao returned to his 
native land full of rosy hopes for the future. For him, however, there 
was to be but a brief future; death soon struck him down, and another 
martyr of charity was added to the ranks of the Blessed in Heaven. 
This severe blow which fell upon the new Congregation in October, 
1927, was a sore trial for the Redemptorists as well; it deprived them 
of a trusted counsellor, a sincere friend, a loving father, and a valuable 
helper in the laborious work of establishing the new Institute. 

The Destroying Angel again raised his hand over the builders of the 
new Congregation. This time it was over the small Redemptorist com- 
munity in China. On June 23, 1928 Father Miguel Rodriguez, the 
Superior, became dangerously ill; so serious did the malady become 
that he received the Last Sacraments on June 30th; all hope of recovery 
seemed lost. But the Good Samaritan passed by unexpectedly and re- 
stored the sick man to health. The Spanish Fathers thought that this 
sickness of their confrere was all that God demanded of them as a 
sacrifice for securing their own foundation in Peking. Everybody was 
breathing easier and the future was prophetic of hope when suddenly 
a new trial, much greater, much more sorrowful and soul-piercing, came 
upon them as a messenger from above. It was the death of the beloved 
Father Velasco. It looked as if God was asking the little group of 
Redemptorists to hope, although hope itself seemed dead. How mys- 
terious are the ways of Providence! To think that the youngest of the 
three, Father Velasco, should die! 


FaTHER VEtasco, C.SS.R. 

From his tenderest years Father Velasco dreamt happy dreams of 
consecrating his life to the apostolate in pagan lands. China, above all, 
was the magnet ever drawing him on with irresistible force, because as 
a little boy he had heard of the terrible plague of infanticide that reigned 
supreme in China. He went so far as to make a vow to put himself in 
the hands of his Superiors for the Chinese Missions, should the occa- 
sion arise. And the occasion did arise. When the Most Rev. Patrick 
Murray, Superior General of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, was visiting Spain, Father Velasco offered himself for the new 
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Chinese enterprise. He had all the qualities necessary for so difficult a 
mission: he was pious and devout, a diligent student, sound in his judg- 
ment, of no ordinary talent (he was ordained priest at the age of twenty- 
two), and given to intense application. His very countenance seemed 
that of an Angel rather than that of aman. An angelic purity pervaded 
his whole being and shone in his eyes with a grace that was hardly of 
this world. 

When Father Velasco’s desires were at last a happy reality, when 
he was in the field of operations, face to face with the innumerable 
souls that suppliantly raised towards him their outstretched arms, in 
the full vigor and valor of manhood, when he had been scarcely five 
months in China and was but 27 years old—he falls down in the arena, 
consumed by typhus. When about to breathe his last, sacrificed upon 
the altar of the will of God, still loving his dearest Savior and his fellow- 
men, he pronounces these his last words: “I die for the Church, I die 
for the Congregation, I die for Spanish and Chinese Redemptorists, I 
die for the new Congregation of the DISCIPLES OF THE LORD.” 
It was September 1, 1928 that the Heavenly Gardener saw fit to cull 
this fragrant flower. 

Father Velasco was born on July 10, 1901 at Vitoria, in Spain. 
Making his religious profession as a member of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer at the age of seventeen, he made a brilliant 
course of studies and was raised to the priesthood five years later. Then 
he was appointed Lector in the Spanish Juvenate, where his solid piety, 
his deep learning, and his spirit of charity won for him the esteem and 
affection ef all. We have already seen how he was picked by his Sup- 
eriors for the new Chinese Mission and how the grim Reaper cut him 
down, a smiling flower amid the golden grain. His widowed mother 
in Vitoria was heart-broken when the cablegram bearing the sad news 
reached her. To console this brave and noble Christian mother, Arch- 
bishop Constantini wrote her a beautiful letter after the funeral. This 
inspiring letter we shall append to this article. 

All we can do is adore in silence the hidden judgments of God. 
When the church of the new Seminary in Suanhwafu is completed, 
Father Velasco’s remains will be buried under the sanctuary. There 
among the DISCIPLES OF THE LORD those holy relics will lie at 
rest and like an Angel of Peace the martyr to a grand idea will guide 
by his life of virtue and valor the nascent Congregation; he will lend 
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his powerful aid to his Redemptorist confreres in their great mission 
in the lands of the Rising Sun. Per crucem ad lucem! Through the 
cross to light! Thus did Father Velasco write home to Spain soon after 
his arrival in Peking. May his prophecy be verified; may his death in 
this case be the magic key that will unlock the treasure-rooms of the 
bountiful blessings of God! 


New APostTLes 


The news about the passing of good Father Velasco was received 
in Spain. It was as if a new and vigorous current of life was passing 
through the Spanish Province, enkindling in the hearts of all the mis- 
sion spirit, the spirit of sacrifice. In a circular letter breathing the sen- 
timents of our Most Holy Redeemer and of His faithful disciple, St. 
Alphonsus, Father Provincial expressed the acute situation of the Mis- 
sion in Peking. He appealed to the zeal and good-will of his confreres, 
asking them to offer themselves freely for the labor of love in the East. 
His words did not fall by the wayside, nor on stony ground, nor among 
the thorns. At once he was deluged with letters from every part of 
the Province; each subject gave convincing reasons why he above all 
the rest should be chosen. Our dear Lord will ever treasure in His 
Heart the names of all these generous souls. Father Provincial had to 
limit his choice for the present to three Fathers and two Brothers. The 
fortunate ones are the following: Fathers Jose Martinez Miguelez, 
Vincente Belenguer, and Manuel Cid; Brothers Alfonso Diez and Jose 
Belinchon. These ardent young men, abandoning themselves to the 
hands of God and of their Superiors, are sacrificing everything for the 
love of their Savior and for the poor heathens in China. 

The confreres of these NEW APOSTLES would not allow their 
chosen brethren to leave their native Spain without some ceremony of 
departure, whereby to manifest their sympathy and affectionate good 
wishes. On November 18, 1928 the impressive ceremony of departure 
took place in the Redemptorist Church in Madrid, the renowned Church 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. Here under the eyes of the glorious 
Queen of Heaven and kneeling around the King of Kings enthroned 
in His Sacrament of Love, the NEW APOSTLES pledged their love 
and loyalty anew to spread the knowledge of Christ and Christ crucified 
in distant China. Embraces and tears and fervent prayers followed the 
touching ceremony and soon the sons of St. Alphonsus were looking 
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at their beloved ‘Spain with a look that speaks of farewell. May God 
bless these modern apostles and bring them safely to their journey’s end! 


LETTER oF Mscr. CoNsTANTINI 


Peking, September 4, 1928. 
To Madame Benita Anna Velasco, 
Vitoria, Spain. 
Most Esteemed Lady: 

The not agreeable task of writing to you about the death of your 
beloved son has fallen upon me. Still it is a pleasant duty because all 
who came in contact with him in these remote parts have admired his 
virtues and holiness. His untimely passing was the occasion of pro- 
found grief to all, and especially to me; for when I saw in him the ex- 
cellent qualities for carrying out the great work entrusted to the Re- 
demptorist Fathers, I had placed the greatest hope in him; and when, 
with God’s permission, the disease called typhus meningitis attacked 
him, we spared no remedy that science could offer to save his life. 
Nevertheless, the counsels of Divine Providence lie concealed from 
men, and without doubt God saw that he was already ripe for Heaven, 
wishing the sacrifice of his life to be, as it were, the corner-stone of 
the new Mission Congregation of the DISCIPLES OF THE LORD, 
and making him the Guardian Angel of all these native religious as 
well as of all Chinese Redemptorists. Always will his memory remain 
with us, nor will the recollection of his singular virtues ever perish. 
Those who assisted him in his last moments attest that your son was 
truly an extraordinary man. He went about diffusing the odor of 
divine goodness. The doctor who took the greatest care of him was 
very much moved by his death, and perhaps it will be the happy cause 
of his conversion and salvation. The Sister of Charity who served him 
with the affection of a mother declared that his mind was always united 
with God and that he acted in all things more like an angel than a man. 
She desires most earnestly to keep as sacred relics the few things that 
your beloved son used in life. 

The funeral was very solemn and surely there would not have been 
so great a celebration in Spain. With two priests, my secretaries, I 
attended the obsequies together with the Bishop of Suanhwafu, Very 
Rev. Dr. Cheng and the Bishop of Peking, the Very Rev. D. Fabregues, 
with his Vicar. There were likewise present the Spanish Ambassador 
with his two physicians, the entire Spanish colony, the Rector of the 
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Benedictine University with three other Fathers of the same Order, and 
many representatives of all the religious Orders and of the secular 
clergy. The number of the laity was also very great. 

After the solemn services the body was buried in the special ceme- 
tery for Missionaries, where a host of Chinese martyrs lie at rest; this 
cemetery is the property of the Lazarist Fathers. Next to the grave 
of your son was the resting place of another Spanish Missionary, a 
Franciscan, who was likewise from the Diocese of Vitoria. 

When the Seminary of the DISCIPLES OF THE LORD is com- 
pleted, I shall remove Father Velasco’s body and have it placed, if 
possible, in the Seminary church where he may become as it were the 
Angel of Peace for the new Congregation. 

This letter I have written to you to show my most heartfelt sym- 
pathy and to console you in this your day of sorrow. You should bear 
in mind that your son met the death of the just and that he already 
enjoys the reward and merit he acquired by his marvelous virtues. 

Farewell, and may the Lord bless you! 


(Signed) Celsus Constantini, Archbishop of Theodosia, 
Apostolic Delegate to China. 
(Compiled by Q. Benedict Denges, C.Ss.R.) 


A MERRY HEART 





We have no use for anything that hurts our influence in the world, 
or makes us a stumbling-block to our neighbor. Therefore, cling to all 
the sweetness and beauty, the brightness and goodness of the past, but 
turn down, cross out and tear away the leaves that carry messages of 
gloom into your life. Remember that “a merry heart doth good like 
a medicine.” 


Live for something. Do good and leave behind you a monument 
of virtue that storms of time cannot destroy. Write your name in 
kindness, love and mercy on the hearts of those with whom you come 
in contact year by year; you will never be forgotten. 


When one does not love to pray it is morally impossible for him to 
resist his passions. 








Houses 
THE HOUSE OF BROKEN WINDOWS 
D. F. Mitter, C.Ss.R. 


I have passed by it often, and always it awakens an inexplicable 
feeling of sadness within me. Perhaps it is the long grass that has 
crept up around it—peering in at the cellar windows—crawling up be- 
tween the very stones of the walk that leads up to and around it. Per- 
haps it is the crazy lean of the low-roofed porch—one of whose pillars 
in rotting at its base allowed the roof to sag like a tilted cap. But most 
of all I think it is the broken windows—that gape open like jagged 
wounds in the dilapidated structure, somehow giving one the impres- 
sion that it was through these wounds that the life-blood—that which 
made this house a home—escaped, leaving it a forlorn and crumbling 
mass of memories and ruins. 

One day as I passed by, I suddenly halted and blinked unbelievingly. 
What I saw was at once so strange and unexpected, and so entirely in 
harmony with the background in which it was placed that I stopped a 
full minute to rub my eyes and make sure they were not deceiving me. 
There, seated on the blackened step of the porch was a man; unshaved 
and unkempt; with the collar of his dusty coat half-upturned—and with 
his head bowed down into his hands which his elbows supported by 
resting on his knees. At the risk of seeming meddlesome, and with the 
hope of bringing a word of comfort or cheer to the lonely looking vaga- 
bond, I approached and sat down on the damp and rotting boards beside 
him. 

I 

“Tchoo-tchoo, tchoo-tchoo, tchoo-tchoo—” 

Two animated round curly-heads bent guidingly over a long string 
of blocks that formed an impromptu train. Dinny and Danny, one 
with a hand on the “tender” and the other with a directive fist on the 
“caboose” railroaded the New York Central Lines around the floor of 
their play-room, switched cars from track to track, managed to ac- 
complish a few thrilling wrecks with much loss of life—and brought 
their demolished coaches back to the barns for repairs. With that the 
railroad business wore out its interest—and the two boys scrambled 
the blocks into a formless pile. 

“Les’ see if it’s still raining,” said Danny, and they jumped to the 
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window and pushed chubby noses against the pane. By no trick of 
squeezing their eye-lids or stretching a point of doubt could they gather 
enough evidence to shout down to their mother that “it had stopped 
raining, and couldn’t they please go out and play in the yard.” It was 
not only raining—it was pouring. 

“Aw, shoot!” said Danny, the elder. Then he suddenly got an idea. 
“I know what let’s do,” he said, “let’s play altar and say Mass.” 

The idea appealed to Dinny and they hauled the blocks out of the 
car barns, and began to arrange them. They used the large ones for 
the back and to support the platform; with the medium-sized blocks 
they made the table of the altar and around it they laid the flatter ones 
in descending scales as steps. Then they adorned the top with some 
old ribbons and beads, salvaged a bookstand and cards from their “junk” 
and finally were ready for the service. 

“This,” said Danny, choosing a thin piece of cardboard standing 
upright on a base, that had been a target for a toy cannon, “is gonna 
be me—and I’m gonna be the priest. You can serve me, Dinny.” 

“No, sir,” argued Dinny, waving a small perfume bottle that was 
to impersonate himself. “You have to serve ’cuz you know how and I 
don’t. I must be the priest.” 

“Aw, go on—you’re too young to be priest. An’ besides, you have 
to know how to serve before you can know how to be priest, and you 
don’t know nothin’ yet.” 

“Yes—but I ought to be priest becuz I’m gonna be one when I get 
big anyway.” 

“Well, so am I,” returned Danny, concluding the argument as he 
placed “himself” in the middle of the miniature altar to begin the 
function. 

They had been so intent on their work that they had not noticed 
their mother enter the room. She was standing in the doorway, looking 
down on the two engrossed little busy-bodies, more intent on letting 
her heart encircle them with her great love than on what they were 
doing. Their last words caught at her heart with a sudden little jab 
of pain. Even though their childish ambition would mean nothing for 
a long time to come, she could not bear the thought that they would 
some day leave her. She would have to accustom herself to such a 
prospect later on, she knew, but she would not let it enter her mind now. 

“What are you boys doing in here when the sun is shining outside?” 
she cried out hastily. “Don’t you know that it has stopped raining? 
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Run along outside, but mind you stay on the sidewalk so you don’t get 
your feet wet!” 


For a moment Danny looked wistfully at the altar he had constructed 
with the aid of his brother, and thought of the service that had been 
interrupted. Then a beam of sunshine caught his eye and he dashed for 
the door. Dinny followed on his heels. 


It was a long time before Mrs. Clark had the heart to face the idea 
that the boys had put into her head on that rainy day in the play-room. 
But it forced itself upon her, and she knew it was no use trying to hide 


it from herself. So one day she brought up the subject almost casually 
to her husband. 


“Do you know what the boys are thinking of ?” she asked him one 


evening when they were seated alone after Danny and Dinny were off 
to bed. 


Martin Clark scarcely looked up from his paper. “No—what is 
it?” he asked. 


“Well, they were playing that they were saying Mass the other day, 
and I overheard them telling one another that when they grew up, they 
were both going to be priests! What do you think of that?” she con- 
cluded, watching her husband’s face closely to see what would be the 
reaction. 


The paper dropped to his knees with a sudden gesture, and his jaw 
set stiffly. ‘What!’ he burst out, and then suddenly he relaxed. “Why, 
they’re only kids—they don’t know what they want, and they’ll forget 
that foolish notion,” he said easily. Finally he added with emphasis: 
“Take it from me—they had better forget it!” and went back to poring 
over his paper. 


But Dinny and Danny did not forget. A few years rolled by and 
they were in the eighth grade. One day they both came home with the 
news that they were going to start to college the next year—that at last 
they could really begin studying to become priests. That brought the 
matter to a sudden head. 


They were at the supper table when the subject was brought up. 
Mrs. Clark began asking the boys questions as to whom they had been 
talking the matter over with, and they themselves were trying to be 
simultaneously voluble in their explanations and plans. Mr. Clark was 
strangely and ominously silent. 


Then suddenly Martin dropped his knife and fork upon the table 
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with a clatter. He grasped the edges of the tablecloth with his gnarled 
fists, and glowered at the boys with a look that silenced them before 
he opened his mouth to utter a word. 

“Look here,” he barked out with utter and complete finality, “let’s 
settle this matter once and for all! You two are NOT going to any 
Seminary to become priests—so you might as well! forget about it right 
here and now!” 

Supper continued under a strain of silence. 


II 


Old Martin Clark—yes, old now, and gray as an autumn frost— 
pulled back the levers that lowered the gates on the street below for 
the passing of the 5:45 express. Age was beginning to take its ex- 
acting toll from him—and the gates clanged down clumsily as a rheu- 
matic twitch in his back caused him to jerk the levers. He growled 
under his breath at the occurrence—it bit into the pride of him who for 
twenty years back was called the best gateman in the city. 

The 5:45 shrieked through and as its last car passed by, the night 
gateman stepped across the tracks and ascended to the little loft. He 
was gray like Martin, but younger looking in his face and more active 
in his movements. 

“Ahoy, pard!” he said nautically, dropping his lunch pail on the 
rack in the corner and turning to Martin. “Anything special happen 
today ?” 

“No,” returned Martin slowly, removing the blue work-coat for his 
street wear. “No—except that the 2:50 was three quarters of an hour 
late—caught in a snowstorm up north someplace.” 

“Well, well, I suppose the snow’ll be gettin’ down here to see us 
pretty soon, too..... All ready?” He accompanied Martin to the 
head of the stairs. ‘How are the boys these days?” he asked, as they 
paused there a moment. 

“Eh, the boys?” the older man pondered in an unusual manner. 
“Fine—fine!” he burst out with unexpected vehemence. The tone 
seemed to imply that his words were being disputed. “Dinny and Dan 
are doing fine!” he said again. 

“Be home soon from college, eh?” 

“Yes—yes—another year—they’re doing fine, you know. Well, so 
long, Jim.” 

“Q@’bye, Mart.” 
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The old man trudged along the sidewalk towards his home, his 
lunch pail clanking against his thigh, and a trail of blue pipe smoke 
thinning out in his wake. Sometimes his foot seemed to drag—and 
once it almost seemed as if he was going to sit down on a terrace to 
rest—but he looked around and saw that there were others on the street 
and seemed to force himself to keep on going. 


“Fine boys! Fine boys! Doing fine!” Monotonously the words 

were throbbing up and down, back and forth in his mind. And always 
with that aggressive vehemence—always arguing somebody down— 
proving a disputed point. 
; “Fine boys!” He was rather tired of the phrase—but it continued 
its ceaseless beat across his brain. Why shouldn’t it be in his mind, he 
suddenly reflected; for six long years—ever since he had refused point- 
blank to allow them to enter the Seminary, they had been doing fine— 
and he had told everybody in his acquaintance just that—they were 
doing fine. 

Was it not right? It seemed a long time ago that they had had 
that trouble about the Seminary. They had both wanted to go! And 
worst of all their mother was not against it. But he—Martin—he knew 
what was right! Oh, it was not the money—he had been getting along 
all right—had even a good little sum put away for the future. But 
even so, his sons had no call to leave their aging parents and never raise 
a hand to help them. God did not ask such things of people—and then, 
too, you never could tell what was going to happen in the future. He 
might need them, and then it would be terrible to have them both far 
out of his reach or control. 


So Martin had settled it all with the iron hand of parental law— 
and the boys had gone to high school and were now working their way 
through the State University. It had taken a long time to make them 
forget that desire they had had for the priesthood—but now at last, for 
the past two years it was completely gone from their young lives. 
Before long now—he shook his head complacently as he figured it out— 
his fine boys would be coming home, and Martin could stay away from 
work for good and the boys would take care of him and give him a lot 
of things that he had never had before. 

He argued it all out minutely as his steps kept rhythmic beat. Sud- 
denly a queer thought struck him. With whom was he arguing? In 
all the past six years he could not remember a single person who had 
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disagreed openly with his stand. All his friends and cronies had taken 
up the cudgels for instead of against him. 

“You're right!” old Bill Hoff had said dogmatically. “To send ’em 
away to one of them Seminaries would be a total loss—yes, sir, a total 
loss |” 

Even the priest, good old Father Coughlin—had smiled rather sadly, 
as if he knew something he could not tell, as he said: “There seems 
to be some reason on your side, Mart—but—but—” He had never 
finished that sentence. Mart wondered why now. 

With whom had he been arguing? he asked subconsciously again. 
His way led him past the church. He looked up at its broad doors and 
at the queer outlitics of the pictures on the windows as they appeared 
from the outside. He felt himself involuntarily bristling, and the re- 
frain beat more loudly in his mind—“Fine boys! Doing fine!” 

The church somehow receded from his sigh as he started to walk 
again. It had been there—and was gone. But a new thing had come 
into his head. The answer to his question. With whom was he argu- 
ing all these years? Simple—the answer to that—he was tired now 
and had to give up the fight so he might as well admit it. He had been 
arguing with himself alone. He had spent the years in a futile effort 
to convince himself that he had done right. 

Had he? Was it possible? The refrain changed in his mind with 
a snap. No—it was not possible! He had done wrong—wrong— 
wrong. Wrong — 

He lifted his foot for another step. His dinner pail clattered to 
the ground but he did not hear it. The sidewalk had been there before 


Kind hands lifted him up and carried him to his home. 


III 


The University town was in a wild and uproarious state. Banners 
and ribbons and pennants fluttered gayly in the streets and from the 
buildings; the initial letter of the University stood out in deep crimson 
electric bulbs on dwellings and bank-buildings and all conceivable angles 
of fraternity houses. Laughing and singing crowds pressed through 
the streets, forgetful of the snow flurries that a sharp north wind hurled 
up and down alleys and around corners on unsuspecting pedestrians. 

Alma Mater had won the homecoming football game—that was the 
reason of the gaiety. Won it and then some—had beaten back the only 
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formidable adversary in the way of a national championship. No 
wonder the town seemed crazy. 

Night had just closed down, but the festivities grew gayer and more 
fantastic. A group of irresponsible undergraduates were in the melo- 
dious mood, and stopped their meanderings near hotels and apartment 
houses to shatter the air with college songs and yells until hoarseness 
and the cold air rendered them almost speechless. Something new and 
original must be provided if the celebrating was to be continued. 

“How about crashing the shows down on the Avenue?” suggested 
Dan Clark, the tall, handsome, magnetic center of the crowd. “Come 
on—we’'ll see what they’re, putting on—and if it’s N. G., we'll perform 
for them.” 

Din Clark was at his brother’s side. ‘Good idea,” he corroborated, 
as he always did when Dan started something. “Come on, gang!” 

They moved off down the lighted streets. The suggestion was 
especially acceptable on account of the cold that could not but make 
itself felt on the most hardened collegiate. A little indoor fun would 
be welcome. 

They reached their general destination and passed the Majestic 
Theater. A newly released feature was drawing crowds. The “gang” 
looked to Dan Clark for a sign to begin their operations here. But Dan 
passed the Majestic by, whispering something to Din and the other 
student at his left. 

The word went quickly through the crowd that they were out for 
big game. Dan was heading for the Strand—the only theatre in the 
town that the students had never “crashed.” There were good reasons 
for it. Jed Haskins ran the Strand—and he was known among the 
students as the meanest man in town. His reputation was based on his 
present conduct, and on a vague, half-remembered rumor that some 
time in the distant past he had perpetrated violence of no mean kind 
on would-be fun seekers. What he was doing in a University town, 
and how, with his reputation he made things go was something of a 
mystery. 

They approached the Strand. It was somewhat quieter there—a 
few were gathered before the ticket booth. With a nod to his followers 
Dan Clark went right in through the swinging doors at the side. 

“Hey, there—” shouted the young man at the ticket box, as he saw 
the tall husky forms file past him into the darkened aisles of the play- 
house. He tried to stop one by grasping his arm. 
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“Lay off, child,” ordered the one accosted, jerking his arm away. 
“Don’t you know this is the championship football team of these United 
States?” 

The procession continued. Meanwhile Haskins, wandering around 
the rear of the theatre, had seen and heard the intruders. He came up 
blustering with wrath. The ticket youth slipped out the door at a sign 
from him. 

“Who the h— do you think you are, you young devils!” he muttered 
in a frenzy, trying not to disturb the progress of the show. “Get out 
of here or—I’ll—I’ll—” 

Dan Clark came up to the raging manager, his manner playful and 
easy. “Aw, shut up—you—we’re celebrating, see?—and you’re going 
_ to help us do it; so you might as well pipe down!” 

“T’ll show you young snipes whether I’m helping you celebrate!” 
His face was purple and he edged backward towards a little office that 
led off to one side. Dan and Din pressed on him. “You get out of 
here or you'll find yourselves in jail!” he threatened as he passed through 
the glass-panelled door and grasped for something in a drawer. 

Like a flash Dan seized the key from the inside of the door, closed 
it and fumbled about trying to lock it from the outside. He was going 
to make this troublesome manager a prisoner until the fun was over. 

It was the last straw for the enraged Haskins. He raised the re- 
volver he had picked up and shouted a curse-laden threat through the 
door that they could not hear. Dan’s form was stooped over the key- 
hole; Dinny was standing erect behind him. A shot rang out— glass 
crashed around Dan, and Dinny uttered a moan as he pitched backward 
and fell. 

Dan saw the fall, and immediately he was not Dan Clark any more, 
but a raging fiend. He tore open the door and sprang on Haskins, 
grasping the arm that held the gun and snapping it between his two 
‘ hands like a piece of wood. He knocked him down and was totally 
unconscious of the terrible mauling he was giving him. 

A rough hand pulled him back sharply. He turned and gave one 
look at the officer—and immediately became a human being again. He 
saw men stopping over the prostrate form of his brother. He saw the 
“gang” trying to press around—but being pushed back and out of the 
theatre by two other officers. He tried to break away towards his 
brother—but the officer led him over..... He broke down utterly 
when he saw the pain-stricken face of Dinny. 
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IV 

A Western Union boy on a bicycle pulled up before Police head- 
quarters. He went in before the night chief at his tall desk. _ 

“They told me I’d find Mr. Daniel Clark here,” he said. “Telegram 
for him and Mr. Dennis Clark.” | 

“He’s here,” said the chief. “You'll find his brother over at the 
General Hospital.” 

The boy left one message and dashed off again for the hospital. The 
chief called an aide to him. 

“Take this to Daniel Clark in the room below,” he said, without 
looking up from the paper he was reading. 

Almost simultaneously, the two young men—one in a hospital bed 
from which he was never to arise, the other in a room in the county 
jail, read the following message: 

“Father has had a stroke and is dying. —J. L.” 

ee 

We were sitting—the unkempt vagabond and myself—in a room 
to which we had moved on the second story of the house with the broken 
windows. I sat on an old bench against the peeling wall paper—he was 
hunched up on a dirty box before me. All through the long sad story 
he had been telling me, he drummed constantly with one blackened 
finger on the wood of the box, while his eyes wandered around the walls 
and floor and out of the windew of the room. 

There was a long silence when he seemed to have come to the end 
of his tale. Then he spoke again. 

“This is the room,” he said, “where Dinny and I used to sit and 
play by the hour.” He seemed to see himself and his brother again, 
playing their games, building trains and houses—yes, and altars—there 
on the floor before him, that was now so discolored and marked up 
with age. 

The sun had wandered down towards the horizon while he had been 
talking, and now it stood boldly out, framed in the middle of the window 
that looked out of the room. Through the rough-edged hole in the glass 
it came in with a flood of gold—painting a great formless blotch on the 
opposite wall. 

There was another silence, I broke it finally by trying to utter a few 
words of hope—stumbling over the words in a halting, childish manner. 
He stopped me with a gesture. 

He looked up at the broken window, then shifted his gaze to the 
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reflection on the wall. A queer, mirthless smile bent down one corner 
of his mouth, and his unshaven face was sadly drooping. 

“I guess my life is a broken window,” he said. Then even his smile 
faded, and his head went back down into his hands. 

“And you know,” he added, “they don’t patch broken windows.” 


WHERE SCIENCE ENDS 





In an attempt to explain away creation and the necessity of God, 
camp-followers of science still talk about “spontaneous generation.” 
Virchow, one of the greatest of biologigts, in an address delivered at 
the twelfth International Medical Congress, held at Moscow more than 
twenty-five years ago, referred to it in emphatic terms as an ana- 
chronism. 

“Every living being,” he said, “descends from a preceding living 
being or element. There is no life but inherited life, more especially is 
there no disconnected life.” 

Virchow further admitted that, spontaneous generation being set 
aside, there remains no other explanation of life than the doctrine of 
creation, which, he declared, “is not the object of scientific investigation, 
but of faith, . . . It is not our duty (as scientists) to think out a 
plan for the universe: we are responsible only for carefully observing 
and faithfully holding whatever we can observe.”—Ave Maria. 


Courtesy is a beautiful thing; it makes the rough paths of peevish 
nature even, and opens in the breast a little heaven. It is due of man 
to man, not of a gentleman to a gentleman. Indeed, it transforms all 
men into gentlemen. Man never exhibits so true, so refined a taste, as 
when he blends the kindness and pathos of a loving soul with the dig- 
nity of an immortal one. Wherever such a man lives, there must be a 
noble deportment—there must be noble thoughts and expressions—his 
life must be a lovely poem, his walk and citizenship a lovely picture; 
he must breathe his spirit into his wife, children, friends and the whole 
surrounding circle. 


It is rare that our Divine Saviour sends consolations to others than 
those who endure great afflictions with a good heart, and who bear a 
heavy, irksome cross for the love of Him.—St. Therese. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


A Story of the Flood of 1884 


THE ROSARY 
(From the papers of the Rev. C. Laffineur, C.Ss.R.) 


One bitter cold morning guring the recent overflow of the Ohio, a 
poor widow living in a neat, { modest cottage on the river bank, arose 
to find her humble home in immediate danger from the approach of the 
raging torrent which was carrying away everything in its course. There 
was no time left to attempt to save anything but life, so Mrs. Heslin 
hastened away up the path to the village on the hillside above. Looking 
back as she reached the little stone church on the outskirts of the village, 
she beheld the angry waters surrounding the deserted cottage, which was 
soon dashed to pieces. 

“Oh, my God! Help me now to bear this fresh trouble, which de- 
prives me of even a dwelling place,” mumbled the poor woman, and 
desolately she entered the church to recite her Rosary. This was her 
daily practice anyway. She remained in prayer through the long hours 
till the village clock chimed the hour of four P. M. Then reflecting 
that she must seek shelter for the night at least, she arose to depart. 
As she closed the door behind her and stood in sorrowful perplexity 
considering which way to turn, a carriage drove up and the occupant, 
evidently a lady of wealth, noticing the widow’s distressed looks, asked 
her the cause of her trouble. Pointing to the valley below, where the 
wild waters were rushing along so madly, the poor woman told of the 
destruction of her cottage. “I have now no place to go for shelter!” 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears and weeping bitterly. Touched by 
her forlorn situation, the lady invited her to come along with her and 
find a home for the present. Deeply grateful, Mrs. Heslin entered the 
carriage, which rolled rapidly off and soon arrived at a handsome farm- 
house, where a cheerful fire and a substantial supper raised the sad 
widow’s sinking spirits. 

As the family were seated that evening by the fireplace in the cozy 
sitting-room of the cottage, Mrs. Heslin related the story of her life. 
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She had once, during the lifetime of her husband, been in very good 
circumstances. But their only daughter, when quite young, had married 
against their wishes; went to a distant place; held no correspondence 
with her parents ; and was soon lost sight of altogether. Then the hand 
of misfortune having deprived them of most of their possessions, they 
returned to the little cottage, where the widow had since lived. Her 
husband died soon after they had taken up their residence there. 

The lady of the house listened attentively and betrayed much emotion 
during the recital. Now that the story was finished, she threw herself 
into the widow’s arms and told her that she was her long-lost daughter. 
She acknowledged her disobedience and now begged a tearful pardon 
for all the sorrow she had caused. The forgiveness was gladly granted 
now that the mother had found her daughter again. Twenty years had 
their separation lasted, and now a flood brought relief! Truly the ways 
of God are wonderful! The good mother had thought herself bereft 
of all this world could give; now she had a new home and was assured 
that all the comforts which could be given would be gladly given her. 
Her incessant prayer; her confidence; her love had won the day of rest 
which she had so richly deserved. 

The afflictions of heaven often turn out to be the biggest blessings. 


TWO RINGS 





When Pius X, at that time only Monsignor Sarto, was appointed 
Bishop of Mantua, before taking possession of his See, he spent a day 
at Salzano, where he had formerly been pastor. It was a gala day 
for his former parishioners. From there he went to Riese to visit his 
mother and tell her of the honor that had been conferred on him. 

We are told, says Countess de Courson, in an article on the saintly 
Pope, that when he showed his mother his episcopal ring, she smilingly 
pointed to her silver wedding ring, and said: 

“Thy ring is very beautiful, Giuseppe, but thou woudst not have it 
if I had not had this one.” 


It is well to observe that real devotion consists in the observance 
of the law, as well as in kneeling long hours in prayer. 


“To give up struggling is to give up God.”—Fr. Faber. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


WHY RESOLUTIONS? 





Many people, mostly those who wish to have virtue and good living 
served up to them on silver platters and made as palatable as a Sunday 
dinner, have given up the good old practice of making resolutions. 
“What’s the use?” they say, “I’ve made resolutions—but they never 
did me any good!” 

There is no earthly use in “fooling” ourselves when we make a 
resolution. A resolution is only a new power added to a good will. 
But the good will must be there first—the resolution cannot take its 
place. And when we have gotten our will around to wish in the right 
direction, we clamp a resolution on it like we would bind a springy 
piece of steel that we had a great deal of difficulty forcing into the 
proper position. We never try to clamp the steel till we have it fixed 
in the place destined for it. 

Let’s make resolutions for the New Year—by all means—but first 
let’s see that we have that will of ours, that the resolution is going to 
bind, set and fixed precisely in the direction of the good we need. Then 
it may slip back at times—but we shall always have the clamp of our 
resolution at hand to bind it back again where it belongs! 


A NEW YEAR THOUGHT 





I saw a brief poem recently that seems to me worthy of thought these 
first days of the New Year. Hardly anybody begins the New Year 
without at least a slight feeling that he is crossing a bar—that he is 
entering upon a new lap in his way—without at least a slight wish to 
make that new lap better than the last—richer in results. 

The poet to whose lines I referred, under such an impulse says: 

To help my health! 
To do my work! 
To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
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Never to look behind me for an hour! 

To wait in weakness, and to walk in power! 
But always fronting onward toward the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide astray— 
On, with what strength I have! 

Back to the way. 


The fact that Faith tells us that we need God’s grace should not bar 
us from speaking in the same confident tones; it should not make us 
diffident or cowardly. On the contrary, it should make us look forward 
even more hopefully—even more trustingly—despite all obstacles, de- 
spite all dangers, despite all natural frailty—to the days to come. God’s 
grace is never denied to one who asks it. And no one can turn away 
so confidently from the past, as the one who has God’s assurance of 
pardon in the Sacrament of Penance. . 


“T can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me!” Oh, the divine 
hardihood of a child of God! 


ALL GENERATIONS 





A few years ago the Duchess of Bedford, one of the leading ladies 
of England, in an address before the English Social Service Union, 
paid the following tribute to the influence of the Mother of God: 

“T urge that young girls destined to labor for their bread, be taught 
to revere the Holy Mother of Our Lord from the time they can speak, 
and even before. Because the Christian girl who has had that teaching, 
whatever her future may be, is never the same person as the one to 
whom that teaching would be strange and unfamiliar. 


“Why should this devotion be so purifying? Why should it thus 
help those who have had it instilled into them from infancy? I believe 
it is that when Almighty God chose to bring forth the fullest and finest 
flower of the human race He chose a woman for His purpose. 

I believe that every distorted ideal of womanhood in all climes and in 
all ages, is due to a loss of the ideal set before the race in a Catholic 
Christianity which can never be ignored with impunity.” 

Indeed, the prophetic words will ever be fulfilled: “All generations” 

that honor her, shall have reason to “call her blessed.” 
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THE FIRST BENEDICTION SERVICE 


In his Pastoral Letter for 1926, Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne ex- 
pressed this beautiful thought: 

“In Bethlehem’s stable took place the first and most beautiful bene- 
diction service. The real presence of Jesus was there. Mary and 
Joseph and the shepherds were the devout worshippers; angels sang the 
Tantum Ergo (for the Gloria in Excelsis contains the same sentiments) ; 
and the Divine Babe blessed with His own hands. 

“But withal there was no such intimate communion with Jesus as 
you and I may enjoy on the anniversary of that event, or at any other 
time during the year, in our parish church. Here we have Jesus ‘all 
days’; here He is permanently tabernacled to receive visits and to nour- 
ish souls.” 

The thought is very appropriate at this time. A little reflection upon 
it ought to fill us with a new love for the Blessed Sacrament. 


NOTHING NEW 


From St. Albans, Vermont, comes the following news item: 

In a grammar school essay contest on the subject: “How I have 
helped to make my home more secure against fire,” the first prize went 
to Charles Barber; the second, to Paul O’Grady. Both pupils of St. 
Mary’s (Catholic) Grammar School. 

A special prize for pupils in fifth and sixth grades was awarded to 
Richard Seymour and honorable mention to Marguerite Fortin, both 
pupils of Grade V, St. Mary’s. 

Miss Lois Fortin carried off the High School prize. She is a pupil 
of St. Mary’s High School. 

The essay contest was open to all schools of the city, public and 
private. 

Why mention it? It is nothing new, we know; it happens East, 
West, North and South. But it hasn’t sunken in everywhere. 


We see many people undertake long and hard journeys to visit relics 
of the Saints or their tombs. This is beautiful and helpful. How 
many of these same people visit Jesus in the Tabernacle Who waits night 
and day, in the church just around the corner from their home? 
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| Our Lady’s Page 


The Story of Perpetual Help 


SYMBOLICAL MEANING 
C. A. Serer, C.Ss.R. 


Having treated in our last paper the Picture’s real meaning, we 
will now discuss its symbolical character. Symbolism—derived from the 
Greek word symbolon, meaning sign—may be defined as the sign lan- 
guage of art, by means of which art tells us many things she could 
otherwise scarcely do. The signs she employs consist of colors, gestures, 
objects and drapery, and how she uses them for speech in Perpetual 
Help we will endeavor to explain. 

The gold, covering the entire background and embracing, so to 
speak, all the figures in the Pictures, has been employed even from the 
most ancient times to symbolize Heaven. Hence Lunardi writes: “The 
glittering gold of your Picture is meant to signify Paradise.” And A. 
Miller, moreover, contends that “the painters of the Middle Ages were 
wont to symbolize Heaven by means of a background of gold”; and, 
as if advancing their reason for so doing, continues, “because prac- 
tically all that man knows about Heaven is, that its sparkling splendor 
beggars all description.” This fact made St. Paul exclaim: “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
what things God hath prepared for them that love Him.” Lastly, St. 
John, describing his vision of Heaven, said: “The city itself was of 
pure gold.” Happily, then, has our artist framed the angels of gold, 
as if they had just broken out of heaven and were descending to earth. 

Concerning the symbolical meaning of the colors we offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions which, if one likes, he may apply to our Picture: 

“White, the symbol of light, typifies innocence and purity, joy and 
glory; red, the language of fire and blood, indicates burning charity, 
and the martyr’s generous sacrifice; green, the hue of plants and trees, 
bespeaks the hope of life eternal.”—-P. Morrisroe. The yellow-tinged 
brown of Jesus’ mantle, because of its resemblance to the color of earth, 
reminds us of His stupendous humility in vesting Himself in the dust 
that is man. The scarlet touch of His sash, in its fire-like luster, is 
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justly compared to Love’s fair flames. Gold shines like wisdom, and 
purple stamps royalty upon the winged messengers. The blue of Mary’s 
mantle, possessing the tint of the skyey atmosphere, signifies the con- 
stant longing and desire of the Saints for their heavenly home. “With 
these colors, as with so many virtues,” wrote B. Hrabanus Maurus in 
the ninth century, “the creature of God ought to beautify his soul unto 
the image of his Maker.” 

Wulff and Alpatoff, who have a right to an opinion, state that the 
“extended right arm of the Mother of God toward her Son is sym- 
bolical of her powerful intercession with her Son.” This idea is clearly 
brought out in Holy Scripture, as, for instance, in Deuteronomy (5-15) 
where God speaks to Moses: “Remember the Lord thy God brought 
thee out of Egypt with a strong hand and a stretched out arm.” So 
also in Jeremias (27-5): “I made the earth, and the men, and the 
beasts that are upon the face of the earth, by my great power, and by 
my stretched out arm.” Our Lady’s open hand shows the gesture of 
one interceding and supplicating, as we learn from psalm 142: “I 
stretched forth my hands to Thee; hear me speedily, O Lord.” It may 
also indicate her willingness to help us, even as the “strong woman” 
spoken of in Proverbs (31-20): “She had opened her hand to the 
needy.” 

With regard to the Blessed Virgin’s large eyes and small mouth we 
have these edifying words from the pen of Justin de Miechow, O.P., 
in his 287th Conference on the Litanies of Loretto: “Even in antiquity 
the custom was in vogue of portraying the Virgin with large eyes and 
small mouth, to typify that she had very large eyes in her soul for 
contemplation, but a very small mouth for talking.” 

What may the star—in reality a sunburst diamond—that sparkles 
on Mary’s forehead signify? May it not perpetuate to memory the 
abiding trust and never-failing hope mariners of the stormy deep have 
ever placed in their perpetually protecting Queen of the Waves? Even 
as in the ninth century seamen used to salute their Lady Love with 
“Hail, Star of the Sea,” so today Catholic sailors—those who are mem- 
bers of the recently established Apostleship of the Sea—sailing the 
surges of the seven seas, daily greet their heavenly Protectress with their 
favorite ejaculation: “Our Lady, Star of the Sea, pray for us.” 

How well it brings to mind the strengthening words of Mary’s 
hymn: 
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“Hail, foamy ocean’s Star, 
Hail, heavn’ly Queen! 
Oh! be our guide, 
To endless joys serene.” 

Perhaps it recalls the fulfillment of Balaam’s prophecy concerning 
the Mother of God: “A Star shall rise out of Jacob.” Lastly, it may 
have been suggested by the Litany of Loretto, in which Mary is hailed 
as the “Morning Star”; and truly is she thus called, for among all 
men she alone, preserved from the stain of original sin, shines forth 
“as the morning star in the midst of a cloud,” or as the poet has put it: 
“Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 

The small, highly ornamented cross to the left of the star seems 
naturally designed to inform us that Mary had the thought of her Son’s 
future Passion and Death continually before her mind’s eye. 

Again, can there be wanting some signification in the fact that both 
hands of Jesus are so closely joined in His Mother’s? The Orientals 
would contend that this symbolizes firstly the union of the Will of Jesus 
with the will of the Father, and secondly, our Lady’s cooperation in the 
work of Redemption. This is well expressed by Fr. Bacia, who says: 
“The holding of the hand signifies the Mother’s conformity to the will 
of her Son, and that, together with Him, she participated in man’s Re- 
demption.” “It also seems to indicate,” writes Fr. Henze, C.Ss.R., 
the all-powerful intercession of the Mother of God, especially since 
she here appears as mistress over the hands of her omnipotent Son.” 
And still another critic claims that “the joining of Christ’s hands in 
His Mother’s signifies His spiritual espousals with His Bride, the 
Church, here prefigured in Mary.” 

As to the meaning of the under-crossing of Jesus’ right leg—a fea- 
ture found only in Perpetual Help pictures—several suggestions have 
been offered. We will present only three. 3 

(1) It seems to recall the story of the aged Patriarch Jacob, who, 
when his son Joseph placed his own two sons, Ephraim and Manasses, 
before him to be blessed, crossed his hands, putting “his right upon 
the head of Ephraim, the younger brother, and his left upon Manasses, 
though first-born and thus entitled to Jacob’s inheritance, was not to 
become his heir, but that Ephraim was to supplant him in his father’s 
house. And when we reflect, as some think we should, that Manasses 
represented the Jewish nation, and Ephraim the Gentile peoples of the 
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world, we can easily understand (2) that by this act of the Patriarch 
was typified the rejection of the Jewish people of God and the accept- 
ance of the Gentiles. (3) Or it may, in the same manner, point to 
the Eastern “Orthodox” Church, now deprived of the birthright of her 
ancient splendor, because of her willful separation from Rome. 

Fr. Bannon, C.Ss.R., among many others, sees in the failing sandal 
a reference to an ancient custom among the Jewish people. Whenever 
anyone was to abdicate some right or undo some legal tie, he would 
manifest this abdication or severance either by untieing his own shoe or 
that of his neighbor, as we learn from Deuteronomy (25-9) and Ruth 
(4-7). In view of this they see signified Christ’s repudiation of Jews’ 
unfaithful synagogue. 

A warning, too, seems concealed in the falling sandal—a warning, 
bidding us not to sin again, lest like the falling sandal, supported by 
a single strap—our Faith—we, if we keep on sinning, may fall beyond 
the Saviour’s mercy. 

An unknown confrere saw in the Child’s uncovered heel an allusion 
to that celebrated text of Genesis (3-15) which God addressed to the 
Evil Spirit, then in the form of a serpent: “Thou shalt lie in wait for 
his (i.e., the Saviour’s) heel.” From this text we can learn, first, that 
the Evil One is ever insidiously lying in wait for us to lead us into 
temptation; and, secondly, that we can always overcome his wicked 
suggestions, if, like Christ, we rebuke him with the words of Holy 
Scripture, such as the Our Father and the Hail Mary. 

The Child’s sash or girdle serves to denote chastity of body and 
purity of heart. This is generally understood by those words of the 
Holy Spirit: “Let your loins be girt.” And how aptly does the artist 
hold up to us the spotless Saviour as our model and exemplar in the 
cultivation of this all-important and essentially Catholic virtue. 

The use of the nimbus may be traced back to the dawn of art. Then 
as now it had the same significance, namely, to denote high rank or 
divinity. Its origin is thus explained by Gietmann in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia: “The types in nature (such as the circles of light fre- 
quently seen surrounding the sun and moon) in which rays or beams 
of light challenge attention, suggested the symbolical use of the nimbus 
to denote high dignity or power. It is thus that Divine characteristics 
and the loftiest types of humanity were denoted by the nimbus. In the 
monuments of Hellenic and Roman art, the heads of the gods, heroes, 
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and other distinguished persons are often found with a disc-shaped hold, 
or circle of light.” And speaking more pertinently of our nimbus, 
Durandus writes that in the cross nimbus, “the cross is a sign of the 
Crucified Christ.” 

The begemmed crowns of gold, however, signify that eternal glory 
which is conferred on the Christian of virtuous life.’—Maurus. Where- 
fore the Apostle asserts: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for 
me a crown of justice which the Lord the just judge will render me 
in that day.” With little gold-tongues these crowns seem to tell us 
that Jesus and Mary now wear these crowns of glory because They 
passed through this valley of tears patiently, cheerfully, and without 
complaint. 

The lily-like design of the hanging ornaments on Mary’s sleeve is 
quite similar to the heraldic lilies, or better, the shield of the French 
King, St. Louis. And here we cannot refrain from quoting those sig- 
nificant words of Cornelius a Lapide concerning the lily. He says that 
just “as the lily is a remedy against serpents and venomous things, so 
is the invocation of Mary a specific remedy by which we may overcome 
all temptations, and especially those against purity, as all find who put 
it into practice.” 

And lastly, reverence for the things of God is inculcated by the 
veiled hands of the angels, who thus carry the instruments of the Pas- 
sion as if utterly unworthy so much as to touch them. 

In concluding this paper, we call the reader’s attention to the words 
of St. Gregory the Great: “What a writing is to those who read, that 
a picture is to the unlettered who behold it.” Which now stand fully 
clarified before our vision; for truly can the unlettered discover in 
Perpetual Help what it has taken us pages to pen! 


He who has formed the habit of looking at the bright, happy side 
of things has a great advantage over the chronic dyspeptic who sees no 
good in anything. The cheerful man’s thought sculptures his face into 
beauty and touches his manner with grace. 


“While there are stupid people everywhere,” says G. K. C., “there 
is a particular and minute and microcephalous idiocy which is only 
found in an intelligentsia.” 











Catholic Events | | 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, as a special Christmas benevolence 
has conferred his blessing on the Catholic Press of America, and upon 
the news agencies which serve it. The cablegram sent by His Eminence, 
Card. Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, to the Rt. Rev. Philip R. 
McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg and Episcopal Chairman. of the Press 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, is as follows: 
“To the Rt. Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg: 

“Knowing the work of the Press Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, in accurately and promptly reporting news 
events of interest to Catholic readers; realizing the importance of the 
service which it renders to the cause of truth, in stating facts and cor- 
recting errors, the Holy Father, on the occasion of the Feast of Christ- 


mas, bestows his blessing on this organization and on the Catholic 
periodicals which it serves.” 





* * 

As soon as the threat of war between Bolivia and Paraguay ap- 
peared, Pope Pius XI called to Rome the new nuncio to Bolivia, Arch- 
bishop Charles Chiarlo, who was still in Italy, and who had just held 
, a conference with Minister Cortadellas, the representative of Bolivia at 

the Vatican. Archbishop Filippo Cortesi, nuncio at the Argentine, who 
is accredited also to Paraguay, has received orders to express the wish 
of His Holiness that matters in dispute be pacifically settled. 

Minister Cortadellas, of Bolivia, has presented to Cardinal Gasparri, 
papal secretary of State, a complete set of documents illustrating the 
causes of the dispute. It was formally announced that the Vatican 
ardently hopes that a peaceful solution of the controversy will be 
reached. 

Back of the present threat of war is a boundary dispute of long 
standing which has defied settlement. Back of this is the desire of 
Bolivia for an outlet to the sea. Being shut off from the Pacific, the 
Bolivians have reached out to the Putamayo and Paraguay rivers, to 
carry their commerce to the Atlantic. The disputed territory where 
the recent clash took place, is the Bolivian gateway to these rivers. 

* * * 


Wang Cheng Ting, Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, has asked 
Apostolic Delegate Constantini to request all Bishops in Chinese Prov- 
inces to inform the Ministry if there are any ecclesiastical establishments 
occupied by Chinese troops, so that he may order their evacuation at 
once. This new friendly gesture on the part of China toward the 
Church is reported from Rome. 

* * * 

Wilhelm Miklas, speaker of the national council, outstanding Cath- 

olic leader and member of the Christian Social party, has been elected 
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president of the Austrian Republic. Herr Miklas succeeds Doctor 
Hainisch, who retires after a term of eight years, according to the pro- 
visions of the Austrian constitution. 

When on Nov. 20, the Christian Social deputies met in confidential 
conference to discuss the election of the future head of the state, a 
simply dressed man sat beside me on a bench apart from the conference 
table, writes Dr. Frederic Funder. I had known him for many years; 
he is the headmaster of a grammar school in a provincial townlet in 
lower Austria, an excellent father of a family, who under great cares 
brought up 11 children, two of whom are nuns. He has been in public 
life as a deputy since 1907, being one of the oldest parliamentarians 
sitting in the present parliament. 

The man sitting by my side without taking part in the debate of 
the assembled deputies, was Wilhelm Miklas, since 1923 first president 
of the national council (speaker) who had been re-elected to that office 
in May, 1927. i i 

* 


The wife of the newly appointed Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, Katsujii Debutchi, became a parishioner in one of the Catholic 
churches in Washington, on a recent Sunday. 

There have been many members of the Catholic Faith who have 
represented their countries in Washington in former years, and there 
are some distinguished Catholics who are at the present time accredited 
here as Ambassador or Minister; but never before has a Catholic been 
a member of the Ambassadorial family from Japan. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Madame Sawada, the wife of the Japanese 
Counsellor, is also a communicant of the Catholic Church. 

In an interview which Madame Debutchi gave to a reporter (she 
speaks English fluently), she said that Japanese converts were numerous 
and that they included many from the prominent families of the nation. 
For instance, the wife of the present Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
is a convert to Catholicism, and Admiral Yamamoto, one of the most 
important men in the Japanese Navy, is known to be an earnest and 
devout Catholic. 

Speaking freely of her own conversion, Madame Debutchi said: “It 
was by going to the Sisters in Tokyo to study English and French that 
I first came-in contact with those lovely characters. They were the Irish 
and French Sisters of St. Maur, and their goodness and beauty of 
character made me become interested in the religion which had devel- 
oped them. 

“I became convinced that theirs was the one true religion, and about 
eight years ago, with the consent of my husband, I was baptized in 
the Catholic Faith. My husband is exceedingly liberal, and has been 
most sympathetic in his realization that each individual’s happiness de- 
pends upon the free and undisturbed exercise of will according to one’s 
convictions. He also permitted me to have my two children baptized 
and brought up in the Catholic Faith.” ‘ 

There are many Catholics in Southern Japan who are now enjoy- 
ing the religious freedom and toleration guaranteed to them by the 
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Japanese Constitution. Despite the fact that out of a population of 
nearly eighty million inhabitants, there are only two hundred thousand 
Catholics in Japan, there are many beautiful Catholic churches to be 
found, she said, in her country, nearly every large city in the nation 
possessing a Catholic house of worship. 

“There are Catholic schools,” she added, “conducted by Catholic 
priests and Sisters, but not even the government schools are permitted 
to teach religion. The Sisters who teach must use the same courses and 
curricula as the public schools of the nation. However, everyone is 
free to go to the Sisters or priests for religious instruction after the 
regular school hours. . . . The Japanese Catholic has had to fight 
for his Faith against great odds, but despite this fact, Japanese Catholics 
may now boast of the possession of several fine churches, a number of 
Japanese priests and one Bishop. 

“Tt is to be hoped that one of these days the Holy Father will 
consider it timely to give to Japan a Japanese Cardinal,” Madame 


Debutchi remarked. 
£ Se 


Mexico’s new President, Portes Gil, who in his first message passed 
over the religious issue in silence, is having a hard time of it on the 
threshold of his administration. He has fallen out with the CROM, a 
revlutionary organization and its leader, Luis Morones, a close hench- 
man of his predecessor, Calles, and upon whom some of his compatriots 
have no scruple about fastening the charge of moral if not actual in- 
stigation of the murder of the late President-elect Obregon. 

At the recent convention of the CROM in Mexico City, they or- 
dered all their members to withdraw from participation in the govern- 
ment. 

Some Catholics see a possible hope of a settlement of the religious 
question in these divisions between the CROM and the Government. 

* * * 


The December selection of the Catholic Book-a-Month Club, with 
its headquarters at Philadelphia, is “St. Teresa,” by Mrs. Cecil Chester- 
ton. It is described as a notable biography in which the Saint’s life is 
presented to the general reader in a highly interesting fashion. 

Besides various outstanding Catholic books, the December list in- 
cludes other volumes, particularly fiction, which although not distinctly 
Catholic, are regarded by the Club’s editors as representative of the 
type of work which can be recommended to Catholic readers. 

On the list are: “The Father,” by Katherine Holland Brown; 
“The Art of Thinking,” by Abbe Ernest Dimnet; “A Rime of the Rood 
and Other Poems,” by Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C.; “Thomas 
Aquinas,” by Dr. Marin Grabmann (a splendid book) ; “While Rivers 
Run,” by Maurice Walsh; “Caravans to Santa Fe,” by Alida Sims 
Malkus; “The Way It Was With Them,” by Peadar O’Donnell; and 
“A Lantern In Her Hand,” by Bess Streeter Aldrich. A juvenile 
selection is “Magic Gold,” by Marion Lansing. 

Continuing the practice of listing one older book each month, “The 
Catholic’s Ready Answer,” by M. P. Hill, S.J., is reviewed. 





























Some Good Books 





The Town on the Hill. A Novel. 
By Mrs. George Norman. Published 
4 Benziger Bros., New York. Price, 

50. 


Father Martindale, S.J., writing of 
this novel, says it is characterized by 
“much human sympathy and _ insight, 
along with a clear grasp of Catholic 
principles, humor without flippancy, 
wisdom better than any mere cleverness, 
and devoid of prudery, preachiness or 
priggishness.” 

It is a telling story of a girl’s sin, 
very frank at times, but never justi- 
fying her sin. In this respect The 
Town on the Hill is different from most 
novels of today. 

Church Latin. An aid to the appre- 
ciation of Our Lady’s Little Office. By 
Lloyd R. Manning, M.A. Published by 
Lloyd R. Manning, New York. 

An appropriate textbook for those, as 
the sub-title indicates, whose use of 
Latin is to be confined for the most part 
to the recitation of the Office. It is ar- 
ranged in simple, gradual lessons, with all 
the examples for practice taken from the 
writings of which the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin is composed. 

Holy Orders and Ordination. A study 
in the History of Dogma. By Rev. J. 
Tixeront. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis. Price: $2.50. 

Beginning with the Apostles and thread- 
ing his way down through the nineteen 
centuries of the Church’s existence, the 
author of this book draws an historical 
outline of the ceremonies and practices 
connected with the rite of Ordination. 
The book can be recommended as well 
calculated to give the candidate for 
Orders a more thorough knowledge and 
a deeper appreciation of the Sacrament 
he is to receive, and of the ceremonies 
through which it will be conferred upon 
him. 

The Prayer of Faith. By Rev. Michael 
Andrew Chapman. Published by B. 
Herder Book Co. Price, $2.00. 

In the sub-title we are told that these 
are: Brief Sermon Outlines for the Sun- 
days of the year, on the orations and 
collects of the Mass. 


We have a great many sermon books 
that follow the Gospels of the Sundays, 
and a number that are built up on the 
Epistles, but not so many that take the 
prayers of the Mass for their text. 

This novelty alone, perhaps, will rec- 
ommend the book to many priests look- 
ing for new suggestions. But they will, 
on using the book find that the sermons 
themselves are worthy of their considera- 
tion, because of the thoughts presented 
and the suggestions thrown out. There 
is a quantity of reflection and practical- 
ness in the sermons and often they are 
quite eloquent. 


The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
Literally translated from the Original 
Spanish by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. 
Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. Published 
by B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
Price, $1.75. 

The great figure of St. Ignatius will 
attract everyone interested in the spiritual 
life. We all know what an influence his 
retreat at Manresa had on him. What 
was it? What were the thoughts that 
gave him the impetus towards that holi- 
ness so characteristic of him? Here we 
have those very thoughts that came to 
him in the solitude of Manresa. The 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, be- 
cause of the new impetus they gave to 
Retreats is certainly one of the most im- 
portant documents in all spiritual litera- 
ture and we are glad to see them in 
English form. 


Prayer and Intelligence. 
and Roissa Maritain. Translated by 
Algar Thorold. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. Price, 
$0.75. 

All who are familiar with the newer 
development of Scholastic Philosophy in 
our day, know that Jacques Maritain is 
one of the foremost thinkers of France. 
All who are engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits, therefore, will be interested in 
these thoughts of an_ internationally 
known scholar, on the subject of Prayer 
and Intelligence. 

Kenedy and Sons have made a very 
neat little book of the English translation. 


By Jacques 
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Rube—“Can’t sing, eh? I’ve a better 
ear for music than you have!” 

Boob—“Well, sing with your ear, 
then. What comes out of your mouth 
is horrible.” 


Pat—For goodness sake, Jack, why 
are you limping so? 

Jack—Oh, Pat, it hurts terribly. My 
shoes pinch. 

Pat—What size shoe do you wear? 

Jack—Nine is my size. 

Pat—And what size are you wearing? 

Jack—Six. 

Pat—And why don’t you wear the 
size you are supposed to? 

Jack—You know, my wife ran away 
with the janitor; my son is a gambler 
and a pickpocket; and my daughter, 
well, I haven’t seen her in four months. 
So the only pleasure I get out of life 
is when I get home at night and can 
take off these shoes. 


A young man was knocking ona 
lamp post at midnight, crying, “Lemme 

in!” A motorist passing, overheard 
ia. and said in disgust, “Nobody 
home.” “The heck (hic) there ain’t 
(hic). What's the light lit for?” 


Annie (to her boy friend)—Did you 
read where two people were poisoned 
by eating chocolates? 

Lorry—Yes, but what of it? 

Annie—Well, I was just thinking how 
safe we are. 


Two elderly men at a club were dis- 
cussing the table manners of a new 
member. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” 
asked one. 

“Very remarkable,” replied the other 
thoughtfully. “I’ve heard soup gargled 
and syphoned, but, upon my soul, that’s 
the first time I’ve ever known it to be 
yodeled.” 


Mary Ann—“I’ve come to tell you, 
mum, that the gasoline stove has gone 
out.” 

Mistress—‘Well, light it again.” 

“T can’t. Sure, it went out through the 
roof.” 


Medical Man—Your husband must 
have absolute quiet. Here is a sleeping- 
draught. 

Patient’s Wife—And when do I give 
it to him? 

Medicine Man—You don’t give it to 
him—you take it yourself. 


“Do you know why the English dude 
is not wanted in America?” 

“No, why?” 

“Because the Yankee Doodle Do.” 


Mrs. Youngbride—I’m going to cook 
dinner today myself. What would you 
like, dear? 

Hubby—Er—crackers and cheese, I 
guess. 


“Well, sir,” asked the typewriter 
agent of an old customer, “how do you 
like your new machine?” 

“It’s wonderful!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. 

“Would you mind writing us a testi- 
monial ?” 

“Certainly not,” said the proud owner, 
and dashed off the following :— 

“Aafter useing these atypewriter fro 
thre month an d Over.| i unhessitatin- 
htatingl y prononce it tobe al adn moor 
than the Manufactures cliam? for it. 
Durinb the tim e in mmy possession i$ 
thre moyths i t hass mor e th an payed 
for itse*f id the savink ofF tim e an@ 
laborr.” 


“Bridget, I wish you would go and see 
how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” 

Bridget returned in a few minutes with 
the information that Mrs. Jones was 
seventy-two years, ten months and eight 
days old 


Bridget and Pat were reading an 
article on the “Law of Compensation.” 

“Just fancy!” exclaimed Bridget, “ac- 
cording to this, whin a mon loses wan av 
his sinses another gits more developed. 
For instance a bloind mon gits more 
sinse of hearin’ an’ touch, an’—” 

“Shure, an’ it’s quite thrue,” answered 
Pat. “Oi’ve noticed it meself. Whin a 
mon has wan leg shorter than the other, 
begorra, the other’s longer.” 




















Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


Sy I hss da Cea dheencexcaascoisiiccesd $ 522.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
Ener tree penne ra Cnr ir ee. 1,258.50 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.)... 2,008.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,406.67 


¥ cy * 


Burse of St. Joseph, $704.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $1,507.50; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,965.75 ; Burse of St. Thomas, Apostle, 
$211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, $506.00; 
Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; Burse 
of Holy Family, $20.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
$2,010.44; Burse of St. Peter, $237.25; Burse of the Poor Souls, 
$5,000.00; Burse of St. Alphonsus, $40.00; Burse of St. Anthony, 

$405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop Neumann, $2,397.77; Our Lady of 

Perpetual Help (Knoxville), $1,200.00; Promoters’ Burse of the 

Sacred Heart, $1,369.08; Mary Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nich- 

olas Franzen Memorial Burse, $59.63. 

















Bonks 








FOR EVERY DAY AND EVERY MOOD 
—————————— —_—_ ESE _ _ _ HLA 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By L. C. Fillion. 
Vol. I. Price, $4.00. 
Vol. II. Price, $4.00. 


GREATER PERFEC- 
TION 


By Sr. Miriam Teresa. 
Price, $2.00. 


SUNDAYS OF THE 
SAINTS 


By M. A. Chapman. 
Price, $1.75. 


OUR LADY’S TITLES 


By Albert Power, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


MY MASS 


By Abbe C. Grimaud and 
Msgr. J. Newcomb. 
Price, $2.00. 


FATHER SCOTT’S 
RADIO TALKS. 1927- 
1928 
By M. J. Scott, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


BY THE KING’S COM- 
MAND 


By Mary B. Littleton. 
Price, $2.00. 


MARY ROSE AT ROSE 
GABLES 


By Mary M. Wirries. 
Price, $1.00. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND 
PRACTICE 


By Rev. J. E. Pichler. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE REIGN OF CHRIST 


By Jos. Husslein, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


FIVE MINUTE 
SERMONS 


By Rev. J. Elliot Ross. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE TOWN ON THE 
HILL 


By Mrs. George Norman. 
Price, $2.50. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


QCONOMOWOC 


WISCONSIN 











